“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
. Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


_ Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” — Cowper. 
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Bands of Mercy. 
. The Rev. Mr. Timmins reports we now have 
two hundred and fifty-seven Bands of Mercy, 
formed and forming, with about twenty-four 
thousand members. 
Bands of Mercy in England 

Are showing signs of great activity. Mr. John 
Colam, the distinguished Secrétary of the Royal 
Society P. C. A., is not a man to be left behind in 
any great progressive movement like this. He 
devotes two of the large pages of January Animal 
World to the subject, mentioning the great 
generosity and liberal aid received from Mr. T. 
Bb. Smithies, of London, son of Mrs. Catharine 
Smithies, who founded the English Bands, — and 
winouncing that the Ladies’ Educational Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society, of ‘which the Baroness 
Burdett Coutts is President, are henceforth to take 
charge of this work. : 


English Bands of Mercy. 

We learn from March Animal World that a 
conference of Bands has recently been held at the 
rooms of the Royal Society P. C. A., London. 
Forty-two Bands were represented by delegates. 
The Baroness Burdett Coutts presided. Mr. John 
Colam, Secretary of the Royal scene hy presented 
resolutions which were unanimously adopted. 
Henceforth the Royal Society, through its Humane 
Educational Committee, is to take direction of 
these Bands; and it is proposed to adopt the same 
form of badge, card, &c., throughout the 
Kingdom. Several of these Bands have over a 
thousand members each. 

The Cathedral. 

Through the kind assistance of Archbishop 
Williams, and Rey. Father O’Toole, Rector of the 
Boston Cathedral, all the boys and girls in the 


great Cathedral Sunday School are now members 
of the Band of Mercy. 


tor 


Mrs. King, of Augusta, Georgia, mother of the 
lamented Miss Louise King, who founded our 
Societies P. C. A. in Georgia, is taking measures 
to introduce the Bands in Georgia. 


Band of Mercy History. 

In March number we announced that a history 
of the founding, aims and work, of the American 
Bands of Mercy, by the Secretary of the Parent 
Band, Rev. Thomas Timmins, would be soon 
published, Samuel E. Sawyer, Esq., having kindly 


proposed to pay for five thousand. copies; also 


that copies would be sent, without charge, to the 
officers of each Band. For the purpose of making 
it much larger and more beautiful, its publication 
has been delayed ; but it will soon be out, and the 
delay more than compensated for by the additional 
interest of the beautiful pictures which Mr. 
Sawyer has decided to add to it. ; 


Conservatory of Music Band. . 
Monday night, March 12th, at the request of Dr. 
Tourjee, the Rev. Thomas Timmins formed a 
large band of some hundreds of members, at the 
New England Conservatory of Music. The hall 
was crowded with students and friends, and the 
corridors had to be used for the convenience 
of others. Samuel E. Sawyer, Esq., ably presided. 
He said that since July 28th of last year, more 
than 200 Bands of Mercy had: been formed in this 
country, with about 23,000 members. They were 
in schools, and churches of all denominations. 
Yesterday Mr. Timmins formed large bands in the 
Sabbath Schools of three of our largest churches, 
namely, Park St. Church, Bromfield St. Church, 
and Shawmut Church, and made converts to the 
cause of mercy, in one day, of nearly one thousand 
members. He then introduced Mr. Timmins, 
with the following poem, entitled 
BANDS OF MERCY. _ 
Propitious day! so long deferred, - 
That woke the British heart and stirred 
Their tongues to speak the sacred word, 
That Bands of Mercy must be formed ; 
That old and young, both far and near, 
Shall join in universal cheer, 
And swell these bands we hold so dear, 
*Till every heart in love is warmed. 


From Britain's Isle across the sea, 

We welcome him with joy and glee, 

Who claims your thoughts, an hour in fee, 
So give him now your ear. 

Let every one who hears his voice, 
Consider well and make their choice 


To join our Band, we'll all rejoice, 
He is our Pioneer. 


Then let us now with heart and hand, 

All join at once this glorious Band, 

A plank on which the world can stand, A 
Made from the Cypresstree. [The toughest wood.] 
Old age, and youth, both girls and boys, 

Must hoist their standards with Ahoys! © 

Twill give them strength no time destroys, 

To love humanity. 


Mr. Timmins then gave a glowing address, and 
all apparently joined the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music Band of Mercy, Dr. Eben Tourjee 
being chosen President; Mrs. Walling, Secretary ; 
and Mrs. Stewart, Treasurer. The students gave 
at intervals an excellent selection of vocal and 
instrumental music, and the enthusiastic proceed- 
ings were brought to a fitting close by all singing, 
led by Dr. Tourjee,‘‘ The Morning Light is Break- 
ing.” and an ovation to the chairman. 


4@>> 
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A Good Day’s Work. 

Sunday, March 10th, Mr. Timmins addressed 
three of the largest and most influential Sunday 
Schools of Boston, Park St., Bromfield St. and Dr. 
Webb’s Shawmut, and secured about a thousand 
new members for the three Bands. 


44> 


Buffalo. 

We learn from Miss Lord and Mrs. Tifft, of 
Buffalo, of grand work in that city. The leading 
clergymen and educational men are taking deep 
interest, giving addresses, &c. The ladies have 
their own membership cards printed from our cut. 
We have furnished them thus far 1400 gilt and 
silver badges, the M. 8. P. C. A. standing for 
Merciful Society Prevention of Cruelty to All. 


Rochester, N. Y., ladies are moving for Bands, 
and have called upon us for cards, &c. 


—_4>> 


The Pioneer Band of Virginia has been formed. 


Chicago, and Hyde Park, Il., ladies are hard at 
work getting ready to form Bands. 


One of the leading school masters of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is forming a Band in his school. 
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Aurora Band-of Mercy of ‘Trinity M. E.Sun day To bring children under proper religious 

Boston. _The Columbus Avenue Présbyterian | = - — School, Port Townsend, Washington | influences, we try first to get them into a Sunday 

Band of Mercy. . “ay x “ Territory. School. There we can instruct them. What the 

P., Deacon W. J. Irving> P., Mrs. A. H. Todd. Sunday Schools are to the:churches, the Bands of 

S., Miss Jennié Kissick. *, S8., D.H. Hill. 4 Mercy are and are to be to all humane societies 

Ty. acon James Watres. T., Miss Lillie Darley. that depend for their support and power on the 
Boston. The Bulfinch Place Band of Mercy. New Officers of Old Bands. cultivation of principles and habits of mercy. 


P., Rev. S. H. Winkley. 
Miss.F. S. Merrill. 
f., ¥F. T. Coney. 


Boston. Holy Cross Cathedral Band of Mercy. 
P., The Rey. Father O’Toole, Rector of the 
Cathedral. 
Boston. Bromfield St. Methodist Band of Mercy. 
P., Mr. Jacob Sleeper. 
S., Mrs. Silas Peirce. 
T., Miss Mary O. Holt. 
Boston. Park St. Church Band of Mercy. 
P., Rev. Dr. Withrow. 
S., Fred. Briggs. 
T., C.O. Norcross. 
Boston. The New England Conservatory of 
Music Band of Mercy. 
P., Dr. Eben Tourjee. 
S., Mrs. Walling. 
T., Mrs. Stewart. 


Hotel Cluny.. -Arod Band of Mercy. 

First Baptist church, Framingham. 

Great Barrington... ~ - 
Marry L. Hommedieu. 


Lowell. Lowell Primary School No. 27, Band of 
Mercy. 
P., Miss Mary E. Drew. 
Lynn. 


Miss E. T. Keene. 
Maplewood. Maplewood School Band of Mercy. 
Hon. P., Dr. G. H. Haekett. 
Act. P., Miss Mattie H. Wiggin. 
S.&T., Miss Marcia P. Brown. 
- Wayland. The Wayland Band of Mercy. 
P., Rev. N. P. Gilman. 

Banyor, Maine. 

Abbie N. Avenic, 16, Elm St. 

Bangor, Maine. : 

T. S. Goodwin. 

Stroudwater, Maine. Stroudwater Band of Mercy. 

P., Thomas Quinby. 
S., Miss Nellie Rich. 
T., Miles H. Parker. 
City Mission Band of Mercy. Manchester, N. H. 
P., John G. Lane. 
V. P., Miss Mary E. Grey. 
S8., Miss Carrie Hazen. 
T., Gardner. 

Bristol, Conn. 

F. A. Brackett. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Algernon N. Hig;sins, 

No. 9. 

Gouverneur, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. K. N. Crane. 
Hyde Park, Hlinois. 

Mrs. A. F. Blair. 
Danville, Indiana. 

Florence Pugh. 
Indianapolis, Ind. : 
Miss Mather, 334 Aline st. 
Richmond, Ind.. 

Elma Graves. 

Webster, Wayne Co., Ind. 

Lucinda P. Stedman. 
Baxter Springs, Kansas. 

Julia Wilson. 

Mattoax, Amelia Co., Virginia. Mattoax Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
(colored) Band of Mercy. 

P., Miss Emma L. McClelland. 

Montreal, Canada. 

Rev. W. S. Barnes. 

Quebec, Canada. 

Miss Bond, 247 St. John st. 


Public School 


Charlestown, N. H. “The Union Band of Mercy. 
P., Mrs. Thos. D, Howard. 
S., Mrs. Darrah. 


vicinity, after the address of Mr. Timmins, March 
18th, passed unanimously this resolution : — 

«* Resolved, That this Congre rational ministers’ 
meeting, having heard the address of the Rev. 
Thomas Timmins, heartily and cordially approves 
of the American Bands of Mercy, and wishes them 
God-speed.” 

The Baptist ministers’ meeting, on March 5th, 
after his address, passed unanimously a similar 


resolution. Mr. Timmins had previously addressed 


the Methodist, Universalist, and Episcopal clergy. 

The Journal. of. Education, of which-Hen. T. 
W. Bicknell is editor-in-chief, and which circulates 
very widely in this and other countries, has a long 
article in March 15 number, on Bands of Mercy. 
This journal has. many times rendered great 
service to our humane work. 


The Pioneer Band of St. Louis, 
Missouri, as we learn by letter of Miss Helen M. 
Mason, has just given successfully its third 
programme of public readings, all selected from 
Our DumsB ANIMALS. Twenty-six members of the 


Band have subscribed for OUk DumMB ANIMALS. 


. Sunday Schools 

Were founded in England in 1781. They now 
embrace millions in various parts of the world. 
Temperance societies were founded in America in 
1808. Bands of Merey are now founded in both 
England and America, to train the children, youth, 
and older persons, of all nations, both in and out 
of churches and Sunday Schools, in thoughts and 
habits of mercy, both to their own race and all 
lower creatures. Beginning in America in the 
Sunday’ Schools, we believe they will reach all 
schools and become a part of the future education 
in all civilized countries. 


Did it never strike you that all the goodness in 
the world must, in some way or other, come from 
God. When we see the million rain-drops of the 
shower, we say, with reason, there must be one 

reat sea, from which all these drops have come. 
When we see the countless rays of light, we say, 
with reason, there must be one great central sun 
from which all these are shed forth. And when 
we see, as it were, countless drops and countless 
rays of goodness scattered about in the world, a 
little good in this man, and a little good in that, 
shall we not say, there must be one great sea, one 
central sun of goodness, from whence’all human 
goodness comes ? 


— Kingsley. 
Where is God ? 
In the sun, the moon, the sky ; 
On the mountain, wild and high ; 
In the thunder, in the rain ; 
In the grove, the wood, the plain ; 
In the little birds that sing ; 


_God is seen in everything. 


A Roman Catholic Clergymam. 

The Rev. Daniel E. Hudson, C. 8. C., of The 
Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana, sends us an 
interesting account of his ring dove which follows 
him, perches on the back of his chair when read- 
ing, — and when temporarily taken to another 
place showed so much distress, that, thinking he 
would die, they let him loose, when he immediately 
flew across a lake to his home and his master. 

The Rey. Father also incloses the following, cut 
from the The South Bend Register : 


ADRIFT ON A CAKE OF ICE. 


Mr. George Hodson deserves a medal for heroic 
volunteer work in the life-saving service.- While - 
attending to some duties at his planing mill, he 
noti¢ed a piece of floating ice in the mill race, 
with some creature, human or otherwise, clinging 
to it. _He managed to get to it and found that the 
creature was a a which was hanging upon the 
edge of the ice with its forepaws, its bod 
immersed in the water. The animal was so wea 
fiom the cold and exertions it had undergone in 
attempting to craw] on the ice, that it was unable 
to do more than cling to the floating mass. Mr. 
Hodson took the poor, shipwrecked waif, and 
henceforth and forever that dog will be the firm 
friend of his rescuer. 

— South Bend Register. 


Father Hudson also sends us this from a Chicago 
paper : 

A Burlington (Vt.) correspondent of The Troy 
Times, relates this as happening to a lady residing 
at Saxton’s River, Vt., which reads like a tale of 
the middle ages. She was recently walking vee 
the highway, when she felt a blow upon the head, 
and putting up her hand caught a pigeon which had 
alighted there. The bird manifested no desire to 
escape, and she took it home with her, where it 
attached itself constantly to her, following her 
everywhere. Soon after the lady was taken sick, 
and for a long time lay hovering between life and 
death. All this while the pigeon perched upon 
her bedstead, and would not leave her day or 
night. At last the fever turned, and the faithful 
bird manifested every symptom of delight, and 
really aided her recovery by its human-like 
solicitude. The bird is now the pet of the house- 
hold, and the members of the family look upon 
its coming as almost providential. 


Wilson and the Mouse. 


The following aneedote of Alexander Wilson, 
the ornithologist, teaches a very beautiful lesson, 
and discovers a truly noble heart: *‘ One of my 
boys caught a mouse in school a few days ago, 
and directly marched up to me with his prisoner. 
I set about drawing it that same evening; and, 
all the while, the pantings of its little heart showed 
that it was in the most extreme agonies of fear. 
I had intended to kill it,’in order to fix it in the 
claws of a stuffed owl; but, happening to spill a 
few drops of water where it was tied, it lapped it 
up with such eagerness, and looked up in my tace 
with such an expression of supplicating terror, as 
perfectly overcame me. [| immediately untied it, 
and restored it to life and liberty. The agonies of 
a prisoner at the stake, while the fire and instru- 
ments of torture are preparing, could not be more 
severe than the sufferings of that poor mouse; and 
insignificant as the object. was, I felt at that 
moment the sweet sensation that mercy leaves on 
the mind, when she triumphs over cruelty.” 


™ 
- | 
Resolutions. 
The Congregational clergy of Boston and 
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General Grant on Cruelty to Animals. 


In 1864, at City Point, Va., while the general of 
the army was strolling along the wharf, one day, 
he saw a big, raw-boned teamster belaboring one 
of his wheel mules with a billet of wood, and 
cursing him roundly, quietly said: ‘My man, 
stop beating that mule.” Rawny, looking around 
at the little unostentatious-appearing person in a 
plain blouse, ‘‘Say, be you driving these here 
mules, or be 1?” and bat, crack, again went the 
cudgel, the mule dodging and jumping the 
tongue. ‘* Well,” said the general, ‘‘I think I 
have sufficient authority here to stop your cruelty 
to that animal;” and, turning to the officer in 
charge of the train, he ordered him to have the 
teamster ‘‘ tied up,” for twenty-four hours, when 
he returned to camp, and report the fact to head- 
quarters when done. The news spread rapidly 
from camp to camp, and there was much less 
mule-mauling after that. 


Medicine as Practised by Animals. 


M. G. Delaunay, in a recent communication to 
the Biological Society, says: Animals instinct- 
ively choose such food as is best suited to them. 
M. Delaunay maintains that the human race also 
shows this instinct, and blames medical men for 
not paying sufficient respect to the likes and dis- 
likes of the patients, which he believes to be a 
guide that may be depended on. A large number 
of animals wash themselves and bathe, as ele- 
phants, stags, birds, and ants. In fact man may 
take a lesson in hygiene from the lower animals. 
Animals get rid of their parasites by using dust, 
mud, clay, ete. Those suffering from fever 
restrict their diet, keep quiet, seek darkness and 
airy places, drink water, and sometimes even 
plunge into it. When a dog has lost its appetite 
it eats that species of grass known as dog's grass 
(chiendent), which acts as an emetic and purg.‘ive. 
Cats also eat grass Sheep and cows, whei é!, 
seek out certain herbs. An animal suffering from 
chronic rheumatism always keeps as far as 
possible in the sun. The warrior ants have 
regularly organized ambulances.  Latreille cut 
the antennz of an ant, and other ants came and 
covered the wounded part with a transparent fluid 
secreted from their mouths. If a chimpanzee be 
wounded, it stops the bleeding by pl&cing its hand 
on the wound, or dressing it with leaves and grass. 
When an animal has a wounded leg or arm hang- 
ing on, it completes the amputation by means of 
its teeth. A dog on being stung in the muzzle by 
a viper, was observed to plunge its head repeatedly 
for several days into running water. This animal 
eventually recovered. A sporting dog was run 
over by a carriage. During three weeks in 
winter it remained lying in a brook, where its 
food was taken to it; the animal recovered. A 
terrier dog hurt its right eye; it remained lyin 
under a counter, avoiding light and heat, althou h 
habitually it kept close to the fire. It adopted a 
general treatment, rest and abstinence from food. 
The local treatment consisted in licking the upper 
surface of the paw, which it applied to the wound- 
ed eye, again licking the paw when it became dry. 
Cats also, when hurt, treat themselves by this 
simple method of continuous irrigation. M. 
Delaunay cites the case of a cat which remained 
for some time lying on the bank of a river; also 
that of another cat which had the singular forti- 
tude to remain for forty-eight hours under a jet of 
cold water. Animals suffering from traumatic 
fever treat themselves by the continued application 
of cold, which M. Delaunay considers to be more 
certain than any of the other methods. In view of 
these interesting facts, we are, he thinks, forced to 
admit that hygiene and therapeutics, as practised 
by animals, may, in the interests of psychology, 
be studied with advantage. He could go even 
further, and say that veterinary medicine, and 


. perhaps human medicine, could gather from them 


some useful indications, precisely because they 
are prompted by instinct, which are efficacious in 
the preservation or the restoration of health. 

— British Medical Journal. 


He Rubbed It Good. 


**  * When I came up from dinner, behold 
another bright-painted wagon. ‘‘ Aha,” I said to 
myself, ‘‘ more handsome horses.” Butno. This 
time it was but one horse, and he wasn’t hand- 
some. His ears were too long, and his neck, and 
his backbone ; ‘in fact, he was too long every way. 
However, as I wouldn't hurt the feelings of a 
horse on any account, ‘I will add that he seemed a 
well-fed. animal, not at all in low spirits, and I 


have no doubt, from what I afterwards saw, that 


he is a horse of the most estimable character. 

The load was marble, some half dozen pieces, 
or more, and while the driver was waiting, | 
noticed him. He was a big giant of a man, as big 
as Greatheart in Bunyan, and if he had been 
dressed out in helmet, and coat of mail, would have 
looked something like Christiana’s captain. He 
must have been six feet in his boots, | am sure, 
and broad, so broad and strong that ve no doubt 
he could pick me up in his right hand, and another 
like me, in his left, and trot off to the top of the 
State Ilouse with us, and make nothing of it. 
While | was thinking this, they were making 
ready to unload the marble. My big driver got 
down from his high perch, cleared away three or 
four billets of wood, as though he were going to 
back round. And then what? Snatched. up the 
reins, and screamed “ git!” and swore a little, and 
jerked a great deal, until his poor beast didn’t 
know what was expected of him? Nota bit of 
it! I own that is what I anticipated, and I feel 
now as though I ought to go down and ask 
that man’s pardon for it. 

No; this is what he did, — my big, burly, dusty 
giant. He stepped very quietly up to the horse’s 
head, took the bridle as gently as though it had 
been a baby’s finger, in his hand, turned the 
wheel a little, backed half way round, then 
cramped the wheel again, then backed square 
round against the sidewalk, all right. It was 
done neatly, exactly, and without a loud word. 
And then —this is it, now, while the men stood 
ready to take hold, while I watched through m 
bkinds, before he walked away the big fellow soak 
the horse’s bony nose in his two hands and rubbed 
it, then put out one hand and patted his long 
neck, then once more rubbed the creature’s 
nose, — ‘‘rubbed it good,” as you say, and then 
went about his work. 

The horse looked at him—and so did I. And, 
reader, let me tell you, that rough giant of a 
teamster, in his dusty old clothes, became charm- 
ing to me from that instant. A man who would 
do that must have a kind heart. He must be 
gentle to his wife, good to his children (I hope he 
has both). I know some one will be glad to see 
him come home to-night. I know the house dog 
hears his step, and wags his tail, and the cat, 
instead of skulking against the wall and scudding 
out of sight, comes near and rounds her back and 
purrs. I looked at the driver, and I looked at the 
horse, and I said to myself, *‘Burly and dusty, 
and rough as vou are, I would bow lower to you 
to-day than to many a king upon his throne.” 

—Julia A. Eastman, in Congregationalist. 


A Horse Audience. 


A Prussian officer relates that shortly after the 
taking of Orleans by the Germans he happened to 
be passing through a deserted street, and on coming 
in front of what had formerly been one of the most 
popular Cafes Chantants of the town, but which 
was now supposed to be closed, he heard the deep, 
vibrant tones of a grand piano, played upon, 
apparently, by some master hand. There was 
alse heard in the intervals a trampling as of many 
feet, betokening a large audience. Curious to 
know how such a thing could happen so soon after 


the confusion into which the town had been | 


thrown by the recent battle, he entered, and found 
seated on the music stool a Prussian train soldier, 
while all around him in the vast audience hall, — 
which had been brilliantly lighted up for the 
occasion, — and pressing close up to the platform. 
were his charges, a great troop of horses, that 


filled the house and stood with pointed ears and 
erect heads, eagerly listening to the music. 
— Naturalist’s Leisure Hour. 


Beautiful Birds, 


Ye birds that fly through the fields of air, 

What lessons of wisdom and truth ye bear! 

Ye would teach our souls from the earth to rise ; 

Ye would bid us all grovelling scenes despise. 

Ye would tell us that all its pursuits are vain, 

That pleasure is toil — ambitiort is pain, 

That its bliss is touched with a poisoning leaven ; 

Ye would teach us to fix our aim in heaven. 

Beautifal birds of lightsome wing, 

Bright creatures that come with the voice of 
spring, 

We see you arrayed in the hues of the morn, 

Yet ye dream not of pride and ye wist not of 
scorn ; 

Though rainbow splendor around you glows, 

Ye vaunt not the beauty which nature bestows ; 

Oh! what a lesson of glory are ye, 

How ye preach the grace of humility ! 


Swift birds, that skim o'er the stormy deep, 
Who steadily onward your journey keep, 
Who neither for rest nor for slumber stay, 
But press still forward by night or day — 
As in your unwearying course ye fly 
Beneath the clear and unclouded sky, 

Oh! may we, without delay, like you, 

The path of duty and right pursue. 


Sweet birds that breathe the spirit of song, 
And surround Heaven’s gate in melodious throng ; 
Who rise with the earliest beams of day, 
Your morning tribute of thanks to pay, 
You remind us that we should likewise raise 
The voice of devotion and song of praise ; 
There’s something about you that pat on high, 
Ye beautiful tenants of earth and sky. 
— English Band of Mercy Publication. 
- 


Do Dogs Reason ? 


In the life of that remarkable and learned man, 
Samuel Drew, of Cornwall, an amusing account 
is given of two dogs belonging to his family. 
He states : eh, 

‘‘Our dairy was under a room which was used 
as a barn, into which the fowls found their way, 
and, in scratching among the chaff, scattered dust 
on the pans below, to the great annoyance of my 
mother-in-law. In this a favorite cock of hers 
was the chief transgressor. One day, in harvest, 
she went into the dairy, followed by our little 
dog; and findiag dust again on the milk-pans, she 
exclaimed, ‘1 wish that cock was dead!’ Not 
long after, she being with us in the harvest-field, 
we observed the little dog dragging along the 
cock, just killed, which, with an air of triumph, 
he laid at my mother-in-law’s feet. She was 
dreadfully exasperated at the literal fulfillment of 
her hastily uttered wish, and, snatching a stick 
from the hedge, attempted to give the dog a beat- 
ing. The dog, seeing the reception he was likely 
to meet with, where he evidently expected marks 
of approbation, left the bird, and ran off; she 
brandishing the stick, abd saying in a loud and 
angry tone, ‘I'll pay thee for this by-and-by!’ In 
the evening she was about to put her threat into 
execution, when she found the little dog established 
in a corner of the room, and the large dog stand- 
ing over it. Endeavoring to fulfill ‘her intention, 
by first driving off the large dog, he gave her 
plainly to understand that he was not at all dis- 
posed to relinquish his oat, She then sought to 

et at the small dog behind the other; but the 
threatening gesture and fierce growl of the large 
one apparently proclaimed, ‘Touch him if you 
dare!’ and sufficiently indicated that the attempt 
would be not a little perilous. The result was 
that she abandonéd her design.” , 

Did not the big dog evidently show pe osc 
defence of the little that some injustice was being 
done to the latter? How did the little dog make - 
his big friend aware of this? — Friend's Rerrew. 
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Our DumsB ANIMALS. 


BOSTON, APRIL, 1883. 


Directors’ March Meeting 
Was held Match 2ist, President in the chair. 
February records were read and approved; and 
report of receipts and payments made, and refer- 
red to finance committee. 

President Angell reported the various important 
matters of the month. There are now about 257 
Bands of Mercy, formed and forming, with about 
24,000 members, reaching as far west as 
Washington Territory, — the doings of other 
Societies in this country and abroad; the laws 
recently enacted; an _ anti-vivisection Society 
formed in Philadelphia. The annual report to be 
presented to the annual meeting, and published in 
next issue of this paper, was read, showing 
an increase of ninety-seven paying members dur- 
ing the year, in addition to many thousands 
ot Band of Mercy members ; and that in addition 
to literature distributed, and a large amount of 
Band of Mercy literature, the Society had sold 
about eight times as many of the Society’s ordinary 
publications as during the previous year. 


Overloading and How Proved. 

One of the most difficult questions that the offi- 
cers of our Societies in this country, and perhaps 
in the world, have to deal with, are questions of 
overloading. The only law as to what constitutes 
overloading that can be found, so far as we are 
aware, in the Jaw books of the world,.is the 
following, which we take from ‘‘ Bishop on Statu- 
tory Crimes: 


‘The president of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Mr. 
George T. Angell, is a lawyer, who has given 

eat attention to this class of cases; and, though 

e may be supposed to write in some measure as 
an advocate, the following from him, in answer 
to the question, ‘What is overloading, and how 
proved ?’ will commend itself to most readers as 
being, in the main, s: und : — 

‘¢ « Must an animal be worked until he breaks a 
blood-vessel, or drops dead, before the law takes 
cognizance? Is the horse to ‘be strained, or 
worked to the extreme limit of his strength, 
before such straining or working becomes cruelty 
(that is, before the act of his master becomes 
‘overloading’)? Can an — or any number 
of experts, say what is the limit of strength or 
endurance of any horse, simply by knowing his 
weight? It seems to me that these questions can 
be easily answered. Horses, like men, are of 
different ages, constitutions, temperaments, forma- 
tion, and degrees of strength. One horse, just 
like one man, may be twice as fast, twice as 
tough, twice as strong, as another of precisely the 
same weight; and inasmuch as horses, like men, 
are liable to a great variety of sicknesses, and 
suffer, just like men, from previous overworking, 
and from heat, want of proper rest, food, water, 
shelter, and care, it follows that the same horse, 
like the same man, may be able to perform with- 
out injury more labor on one day than another. 

‘¢*Can a thousand experts prove that all men 
of a given weight or size are equally competent, 
on every day of the year, to perform a given 
labor? Can their testimony establish how much 
load a man of given weight should carry, and kow 
far he should carry it on a given day, without 
regard to whether the man is old or young, sick 
or well, — or weak, tough or tender, already 
tired or rested, full-fed or starved, or the day hot 
orcold? And does not precisely the same reason- 
ing apply to the horse, —that what one horse can 


do one day has no force in showing what another 
ought to do on another day, unless you show the 
weather, age, strength, toughness, and_ bodily 
condition of the two to be precisely similar? I 
say, then, that it just as impossible for any 
number of experts, knowing only the weight or 
size of a horse, and nothing of his age, health, 
strength, toughness, and bodily condition, to 
establish what is, or is not, overloading him, as it 
would be, knowing only the size or weight of a 
man, and nothing of his age, health, strength, 
toughness, or bodily condition, to establish what 
is or is not an overload for him. 

‘«*How, then, are we to determine when a 
horse is overloaded? Just exactly and precisel 
as we determine whether a man is overloaded. 
First we are to take his own evidence. Ifa man 
stops, and says, ‘‘I am overloaded, I am working 
too hard, I feel that the task put upon me is too 
heavy,” that is evidence. So when the horse, 
ordinarily kind and willing to pull, comes with a 
heavy load to a rise of land, and, after one or two 
efforts, stops, and says as plainly as he can speak 
it, *‘I1 am overloaded, I am working too hard, I 
feel that the task put upon me is too heavy,” that’s 
evidence; and there is not a court, or jury, or 
man, with the heart of man, who will not recognize 
it as such. Besides, the signs of overwork are 
just as visible in the horse asthe man. No magis- 
trate or juror would have any difficulty in deciding 
in his own mind whether a case to which his atten- 
tion might be attracted in our public, streets was or 
was not a case of cruelty. 

‘* « Is not, then, the testimony of competent, intelli- 
gent, and credible bystanders, who see how the 
horse looks and acts, and his bodily condition, 
health, and capability to perform the labor required, 
the best evidence that can possiby be obtained? 
Where can you get better? And when disinterested 
an’! intelligent witnesses, who are present, and 
see and hear all that is said and done in a given 
case, voluntarily leave their ordinary avocations, 
and come into court to testify that they are fully 
satisfied that the case is a clear case of cruelty, 
can such evidence be overbalanced by that of any 
number of experts who are not present, see nothing 
that occurs, know: nothing of the age, health, 
strength, or bodily condition of the horse at the 
time, and who base their calculations simply upon 
the avoirdupois weight of the animal? Jt is 
perfectly evident, then, I say, that the highest and 
best evidence which any court or jury can ask or 
possibly obtain, in a case of overloading, over- 
working, or overdriving, is the evidenee of the 
horse himself, as interpreted by those present when 
the cruelty is inflicted. 

“* * Cruelty begins very far short of taking the 
extreme strength of the animal. God has given to 
men and animals an excess of strength, to be 
husbanded carefully and used occasionally. But 
to task that strength to its full limit unnecessarily 
is against nature, breaks down the man or the 
animal before his or its time, and is a cruelty 
against which men, having speech and reason, 
may protect themselves, but against which 
animals, having neither speech nor reason, like 
men, must look to them for protection.’ ” 

Sparrows. 

The Sparow war is now raging in Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, and is threatened in Canada. e are 
called upon for information and _assirtance. 
President King, of Georgia S. P. C. A., Mr. 
Levick, of Penn.S. P. C. A, and President Macken- 
zie, of Montreal S. P. C. A., propose to see that 
the Sparrows have a fair trial, and full justice 
done them. 


Our Paper 
Is a very smallone, and only twelve a year, and our 
correspondence so wide, that we cannot publish a 
twentieth part of what our friends kindly send us. 
We are sorry to lay aside, and postpone from 


month to month, and cut down what we would be 
glad to publish if we had more room. 


Vivisection. 


In the New York Evening Post of Feb. 28th, Mr. 
Bergh makes a most vigorous attack on viviseetion. 
By letter from Miss Biddle, of Philadelphia, dated 
March 5th, we learn that a meeting has been held 
there to form an anti-vivisection Society, at which 
Mrs. White made a most admirable address. As 
surely asthe march of civilization is upward and on- 
ward, so surely will humane public opinion soon 
demand the strict limitation, if not the total abolition, 
of painful experiments on sensitive living animals. 

The World Moves. 

President McLaughlin’s Bill to prevent cruelty 
to animals, including, after a severe battle, the 
clause prohibiting the shooting of pigeons from 
trips, has passed both House and Senate, and is 
now the law of Maine. A similar Bill, prohibit- 
ing trap shooting, has passed the British House of 
Commons, and is likely to be soon the law of 
Great Britain. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
join with the Queen in urging and encouraging its 
passage. 

“ There’s a light about to beam, 

There’s a warmth about to glow, 

There’s a midnight blackness changing into gray, 

Men of thought, and men of action, clear the way.” 
IUlinois. 

We are glad to see in Illinois Humane Journai, 
that President Edwin Lee Brown has lectured at 
Springfield, Champaign, Pontiac, and Frankfort 
Station, and President Shortall has given an 
address at Elgin, after which a vigorous society 
was formed. There should be in every state one 
or two first-class men constantly engaged in 
speaking, and founding new societies, and there 
should be organized Bands of Mercy, with proper 
officers, and regular meetings, in every town. 
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Pennsylrania 8. P. C. A. 


In fifteenth annual report of Penn. S. P. C. A., we find 
that during the year the Society has investigated 358 com- 
plaints, prosecuted 102, and convicted 89. The Society has 
received, during the year, $7,543.72, and expended 
$6,721.75. We are glad to see that from will of Henry 
Seybert the Society is likely to receive $10,000. J. B. 
Lippincott is President, J. Lewis Crew, Treasurer, and 
Samuel J. Levick, Secretary. 


“Woman’s Branch Penn. 8S. P. C. A. 


The fourteenth annual reports have been received, 
including those of the President, the Committee on city 
pound and shelter, the committee on city refuge for lost 
and suffering animals, and the committee on boys’ Societies 
and humane education. They contain matter of much 
general interest. This Society is doing a very important 
work in various directions, and particularly in the matter 
of humane education. 3504 dogs were received at the 
pound during the year, and 4,126 were killed; of which 
2912 were killed at the pound by carbonous oxide gas, and 
1214 were killed outside; 539 were redeemed. To the 
Refuge were brought during the year, 1249 dogs, and’7151 
cats, most of which were mercifully killed. The Boys’ 
Societies now number about five thousand members, and 
they have commenced forming Bands of Mercy. Mrs. 
Richard P. (Caroline E.) White, is President; Mrs. C. D. 
Ritchie, Treasurer; Miss Elizabeth Morris, Recording 
Secretary, and Miss Ruschenberger, Corresponding Secre- 

New Hampshire. 

We are glad to hear reports of good work done 
by the New Hampshire Society, through the 
activity and aid of President Marvin, Mrs. Picker- 
ing, and others. The Society reports over 200 
cases of cruelty attended to during the quarter 
vending March 
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Rhode Island. 
We have interesting accounts of the present and 
prospective work of the Rhode Island Society, 
from its new Secretary, Mr. F. Denison. 


A Clergyman’s Horse. 


It is highly improbable that any reader of 
ordinary power of imagination would guess the 
particular surface upon which the paper is spread 
whereon I am at the present moment writing. 
Such is the reflection which flows naturally from 
my pencil’s point as it begins to darken this page. 
I am seated on a manger, in a very light and 
snug stable, and my paper is spread upon a 
horse’s face, occupying the flat part between the 
eyes. You would not think, unless you tried, 
what an extensive superficies may there be found. 
If you put a thin book next the horse's skin, you 
will write with the greater facility ; and you will 
find, as you sit upon the edge of the manger, that 
the animal’s head occupies a position which as 
regards height and slope, is sufficiently convenient. 
His mouth, it may be remarked, is not far from 
your knees, so that it would be highly inexpedi- 
ent to pyres the operation with a vicious, biting 
brute, or indeed with any horse of whose temper 
you are not assured. But you, my good Old Boy, 
(for such is the quadruped’s name,) you would 
not bite your master. Too many carrots have you 
received from his hand; too many pieces of bread 
have you licked up from his extended palm. A 
thought has struck me which I wish to preserve in 
writing, though indeed at this rate it will be a 
long time before I work my way to it. I am 
waiting here for five minutes till my man-servant 
shall return with something for which he has been 
sent, and wherefore should even five minutes be 
wasted? Life is not very long, and the minutes 
in which one can write with ease are not very many. 
And perhaps the newness of such a place of 
writing may communicate something of freshness 
to what is traced by a somewhat jaded hand. You 


winced a little, Old Boy, as I disposed my book 


and this scrap of an old letter on your face, but 
now you stand pextoctiy still. On either side of 
this page I see a large eye looking down wistfully ; 
above the page, a pair of ears are cocked in quiet 
curiosity, but with no indication of fear.- Not 
that you are deficient in spirit, my dumb friend ; 
you will do your twelve miles an hour with any 
steed within some miles of you; but a long course 
of kindness has gentled you as well as Mr. Rarey 
could have done, though no more than seven 
summers have passed over your head. Let us 
ever, kindly reader, look with especial sympathy 
and regard at any inferior animal on which the 
doom of man has fallen, and which must eat its 
food, if not in the sweat of its brow, then in that 
of its sides. Curious, that a creature should be 
called all through life to labor, for which yet there 
remains no rest. As for us human beings, we can 
understand anf’ we can bear with much evil, and 
many trials and sorrows here, because we are 
taught that all these form the discipline which shall 
prepare us for another world, a world that shall 
set this right. But for you, my poor fellow- 
creature, I think with sorrow as I write here upon 
your head, there remains no such immortality as 
remains for me. What a difference between us. 
You to your sixteen or eighteen years here, and 
then to oblivion. 1 to my threescore and ten, and 
then to eternity. Yes, the difference is immense ; 
and it touches me to think of your life and mine, 
of your doom and mine. 1 know a house where, 
st morning and evening prayer, when the house- 
hold assembles, among the servants there always 
walks ina certain shaggy little dog, who listens 
with the deepest attention and the most solemn 
gravity to all that is said, and then, when prayers 
are over, goes out again with his friends. 1 can- 
not witness that silent procedure without being 
much moved by the sight. Ah, my fellow- 
creature, this is something in which you have no 
part. Made by the same hand, breathing the 
same air, sustained like us by food and drink, you 
are witnessing an act of ours which relates to 


interests that do not concern you, and of which 
you have no idea. And so, here we are, you 
standing at the manger, Old Boy, and I sitting 
upon it; the mortal and the immortal, close 
together; your nose on my knee, my paper on 
your head ; yet with something between us broader 
than the broad Atlantic. As for you, if you suffer 
here, there is no other life to make up for it. Yet 
it would be well if many of those who are your 
betters in the scale of creation, fulfilled their 
Creator’s purposes as well as you. He gave you 
strength and swiftness, and you use these to many 
a valuable end; not many of the superior race 
will venture to say that they turn the powers God 
= them to account as worthy of their nature. 
f it come to the question of deserving, you 
deserve better than me. Forgive me, my fellow- 
creature, if I have sometimes given you an angry 
flick, when you shied a little at a pig or a donkey. 
But I know you bear me no malice; you forget 
the flicks, (they are not many,) and you think 
rather of the bread and the carrots, of the times I 
have pulled your ears, and smoothed your neck, 
and patted your nose. And forasmuch as this is 
all your life, I shall do my best to make it a 
comfortable one. Happiness, of course, is some- 
thing which you can never know. Yet, my 


-friend and companion, you shall have a deep- 


littered stall, and store of corn and hay so long as 
I can give them; and may this hand never write 
another line if it ever does you wilful injury. 

— Recreations of a Country Parson. 


tor 


How a Wyoming Horse Recently Saved His Master’s 
Life. 
From the Ohio Messenger of March 1st, 1883, 


_ we take this account. 


‘*He had been on the road only a short time 
when the blizzard came on, and his horses became 
unmanageable. He tried to turn, but one of the 
horses would not face the storm. The drifting 
snow. blinded him and he finally lost the road. 
He then unharnessed the horses and turned them 
loose, thinking he could make back to Big Sandy 
on foot, as he knew he was only four or five 
miles from the station.. He wandered about all 
that night, all Thursday, all Thursday night, and 
all Friday, until about evening, when Tom 
McCoy, who went to the top of a small hill 
near the house, so as to get a good view of the 
road, happened to see him. The poor fellow, 
when found, could neither walk nor see, and his 
strength was about gone. One of the horses 
proved a faithful friend and never left him during 
the whole time he was out in the storm. The 
animal guided him to the road, helped and coaxed 
him along, and to this noble horse Mr. Doherty 
says ‘‘he owes his life.” When his feet got so 
benumbed that he could not walk, the horse 
backed up to him to enable Doherty to catch on to 
his tail and thus pulled him along. Every time 
his grip would fail, the horse would stand still 
until he could get a fresh hold. When McCoy 
was on the hill, looking along the road, the horse 
was the first thing that attracted his attention, and 
behind him he saw Doherty. 

A Funny Parrot Story. : 

We saw some years ago at the Castle of Caernar- 
von, in North Wales, a parrot that spoke in three 
languages, English, French, and Welsh; and we 
have read many wonderful stories in regard to 
what various parrots have said, but never anything 
funnier than this : Two English sailors went ashore 
with their parrot in a Japanese port to see one of 
the famous jugglers. At every trick one of the 
sailors would say, ‘‘ Now wasn’t that clever? 
Wonder what he'll do next?” After a large num- 
ber of tricks, followed each time by the same 
remark, the juggler made a mistake and dropped 
a burning stick on a pile of fire-works.. The 
bombs and crackers exploded, tore off a part of 
the thatched roof, dispersed the audience, and 
scorched the parrot’s tail-feathers. The explosion 


was hardly over when the..parrot called: out, 


“¢ Now wasn't that ‘clever? Wonder what he'll do 
next?” 


Breeder’s Gazette. 


Some man unknown to the writer hereof, has 
given the world a saying that.sticks: ‘‘ Talk to 
your cow as you would to a lady.” There is a 
world of common sense in it. There is more— 
there is good sound religion it. What else is it 
but the language of the Bible applied to animals: 
‘*A soft answer turneth away wrath.” A pleasant 
word to a horse in time of trouble has prevented 
many a disaster, where the horse has learned that 
pleasant words mean a guaranty that danger from 
punishment is not imminent. e morning a big, 
muscular groom said to his employer: ‘‘I can’t 
exercise that horse any more; he will bolt and 
run at anything he sees.” The owner, a small 
man, and ill at the time, asked that the horse be 
hooked up. Stepping into the skeleton, he drove 
a couple of miles, and then asked the groom to 
station along the road such objects as the horse 
was afraid of. This was done, and the horse was 
driven by them quietly back and forth, with loose 
lines slapping on his back. The whole secret was 
in a voice that inspired confidence. The man had 
been frightened at everything he saw that he 
supposed the horse would fear. The fear went to 
the horse like an electric message. Then came a 
a pull on the lines with jerking and the 
whip. 


Cultivate frogs, toads and lizards. Put them in 
your gardens, and as the evening approaches they 
will hop from their hiding places and snuggle, 
down in some convenient spot near the gutter, or 
where they know there will be plenty of food. 
The ants, roaches, mosquitoes, etc., they consume 
in the night is marvellous, and thus they keep 
down the insect pests. 


Canine Sagacity—A Strange Story. 

The best dog story we have heard of for some 
time, and which is vouched for to be true in every 
particular, comes to us from Robertson County.. 
A few nights ago, Mr. Williams, who resides 


about four miles west of Springfield, let a neigh- 


bor, Mr. Pettit, have the use of his dog, to assist 
and protect him from chicken thieves. About 
twelve o'clock on the same night, a burglar entered 
the stable of Mr. Williams, and stole a young bay 
mare, with a saddle and bridle, and was riding 
along the road past Pettit’s house, when the dog 
commen:ed barking, and bounded over the fence 
and dashed after the horseman at full speed. The 
chase continued for four miles, when the horse 
stumbled and fell. The dog rushed up and 
attacked, it is supposed, the thief, who fired three 
shots at the animal, but missed him, as no marks 
were found upon him. Whether the dog closed in 
upon the thief, or whether the thief took to his. 
heels across the country, has not been definitely 
ascertained, but the dog caught hold of the bridle 
reins in his mouth and led the horse back three 
miles, where he was met by Mr. Pettit and his 
man, who were aroused by the furious barkin 
and were following the dog. Mr. Pettit em 
iately recognized the horse and dog, and at once 
surmised what had happened. The whole four, the 
two men, dog, and horse returned to Mr. Williams, 
whom they found fast asleep, altogether ignorant 
of what had happened. The next day several 
people in the locality testified to hearing three 
distinct shots fired about the place where the dog 
brought the robber to bay, and one of the bullets 
was found on the road about four hundred yards 
from the spot. The dog is about four a old 
and weighs about forty-five ponnds. Mr. Williams 
would not part with him for any money. 

— Nashville Union. . 


Lord Denman, an ardent friend of domestic — 
quadrupeds, rides about the streets of London be- 
‘hind a‘horse that wears spectacles. The animal 


‘was found to-be near-sighted some time ago, but 
his owner has remedied this defect as successfully 
as if treating his own eyes. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Bird’s Nests. 

Little boy, are you going to look for birds’ 
nests? If you are, stop a moment and think. 

A bird’s nest is a very curious thing. You have 
hands to work with, speech to ask for what you 
want, and reason to consider what you are doing, 

et you could not make a nest if you tried a week. 

he bird has no hands, only a weak little bill to 
use ; it cannot ask for anything; is it not wonder- 
ful a bird can do what you cannot? 

Here, then, are two things that seem to me very 
plain; one is, the great goodness of God, who 
enables the little bird to build its nest, and who 
puts green leaves on the trees to shelter it from 
the cold winds and hot sun. 

The other is the great love the poor bird must 
have for its young, since it can take such great 
pains to provide a warm house for them. You 
see the bird never makes a bed for itself. No; 
when night comes it perches on the twig of a tree, 
pops its little head under its wing, and sleeps till 
the morning sun begins to shine, and then it 
wakes and sings. 

But when the bird is about to build a nest for 

its young, it sets itself to work in earnest. It 
gathers straw, wool, feathers, and little sticks, and 
with some clay it makes all fast; and then it lays 
its eggs, and sits patiently upon them till they are 
hatched; and then it searches everywhere for 
insects, small worms, and food of different sorts 
for the young ones. it returns to the nest, feeds 
them, sits over them to keep them warm, and 
chirps till they go to sleep. 
mm My dear little boy, perhaps your mother, or 
aunt, or some neighbor, has an infant child. You 
have seen how fond she is of it, how she nurses 
and feeds it, and puts it to sleep on her bosom ; 
how she grieves if it is sick, and guards it from 
danger. And when it begins to go alone, how 
delighted she is! How she watches its little steps, 
and helps it along, and tells everybody how it 
walks! 

Suppose that a strange mau were to come to the 
village, and, when the mother is away and the 
babe in the cradle, were to snatch it up and carry 
it off. Suppose that you saw him, and knew he 
would surely cause its death, not knowing how to 
feed or tend it, and that the mother would break 
her heart at the loss of it, what would you do? I 
will tell you what I think you would do; for 
I dare say you are a kind-hearted little fellow. I 
think you would run after the man and tell him 
all this, and beg him not to take the child. You 
would say so much that at last he might give you 
the child. You would then go to its mother and 
say, ‘‘though I was not big enough to get the 
poor thing out ot the man’s hands, yet | reasoned 
it away from him, and here is your dear little 
child again.” Do you not think it would be delight- 
ful to see the joy of the mother? and would you 
not be thankful to God for making you the means 
of restoring it to her again ? 

Yes, everybody likes courage in a good cause, 
and cowards deserves to be despised. The man 
who would steal the child was both cowardly and 
cruel; and don’t you think it is so to rob an 
innocent bird of its young? When you take the 
nest away the bird often sees you, and if it could 
speak, it would hop before you and say, *‘ Oh, sir, 
pity me! Many a hard day’s work that nest cost 
me, and I thought I had put itina safe place. Many 
a long hour I sat over the eggs; and if you knew 
the delight I felt when the little heads of my 
darlings came out, and how joyful it makes me to 
hear them chirp, and to put food in their hungry 
beaks, and how pleased I am when they begin to 
hop and fly, indeed, indeed, you would not take 
them away. You don’t know the proper food for 
them, nor when they have had enough; you can- 
not keep them so warm as I do. My heart will 
break if I lose them ; dear little man, do, pray, oh 
do restore them to me again!” 

But not a word can the bird say; it is dumb; 
and its little heart may break, but it cannot eom- 
plain. I mean, it cannot complain to you: but 
there is One who knows the meaning of every 
sorrowful chirp it gives. God, whose tender 


mercies are over all his His works, notices the 
little birds. 

Dear boy, ask God to pardon all sins you may 
have committed, and hereafter be merciful to 
every bird for the sake of Him who made both 
them and you. 

— English Band of Mercy Publication. 
Pollywogs and Baby- Frogs. 

Come, my boys and girls, do not waste this 
early spring weather. You can sit in the house in 
winter and on eee | days; and no doubt you are 
very busy in school, and learn much from books. 
But take my advice: learn-something from nature 
too. Shall I tell you how to doit? We cannot 
well do more than one thing at a time, so we will 
now busy ourselves with one animal. 

You know there are animals which feel warm 
when you put your hand on them—like the cat 
and dog, chicken and all birds. ‘There are also 
creatures which feel cold— such as fish, turtles, 
lizards, toads and ac This time we will study 
a cold-blooded animal. § 

If we take a pail and a dipper and go to a pond 
where frogs live, we may search closely for tad- 
poles.. A tadpole is also called a ‘* pollywog,” 
though in some places it is called a -bullhead.” 
Which name do you like best? When a tadpole 
is quite young, it Cae like a comma in your book ; 
but it would not do for a comma, because it wrig- 

les all the time and pushes its body along 
the water. This little tadpole was once 
an egg—a frog’segg. It was a very small black 
ball or point in a mass of white jelly as large as a 
green pea. Then the jelly faded away, a tail 
grew out of the little ball and began to wriggle, 


and lo! the egg had become a pollywog. Remem- 
ber, 
“The pollywog 
Is a baby-frog.” 
But its mother takes no care of it. It must 


swim about alone, and feed itself upon what it 
finds in the water. This baby-frog grows larger 
very rapidly. Every day, if you should watch 
him closely, you would see that he was larger 
than he was the day before. He grows longer 
and longer. His head does not seem to be much 
separated from his body. Just where his neck 
might be, he will put out little gills, with 
which he breathes by letting the water pass through 
them, just as a fish breathes. When he is a little 
older, the gills go away, and his eyes grow large 
enough for you to see them. Now that the gills 
are gone, the tadpole breathes air with his lungs. 

Next, his body grows thicker and his tail more 
slender, and when he is an inch and a half or two 
inches long, he puts out two little legs, with little 
feet that have five toes; and so he swims about 
with his long tail and little legs, and grows larger 
and larger. In a few days more he puts ont two 
small arms, with five fingers on each hand, and he 
looks very much like a lizard. 

And what does he next? He waits until he has 
grown larger, and then. of a sudden, his tail drops 
off. Now he is a tre and real frog. 

If, in the pond o1 puddle, you see a tadpole, be 
he an egg in jelly, or a comma with a wriggling 
tail, or a fish-like animal swimming about waiting 
for his legs to grow, or a tadpole with two legs, 
or a lizard-like creature, — in whatever state you 
see him, cautiously put your dipper into the water 
and catch him; then put him in your pail with 
some water and carry him home. Do not be 
satisfied with one: take half adozenormore. At 
home place them in a glass dish or in an earthen 
one, and set it in the sun, but do not put it where 
the dog may lap up the water. Do it all gently. 
Then day by day watch your little captives, and 
you will see them grow and go through all their 
changes. 

If you walk out in the early spring, you may 
find the eggs or spawn; if later, then you find 
the tadpoles; but the sooner you go, the more 


pleasure you will have in watching the growth of 


the little animals. Do not hurt them nor be cruel 


to them. Then you can find in the library some 
book which describes the frog and the tadpole, 
and you will like to read it after you have seen 
the creature itself. 

When your tadpoles have become frogs, put 
them in the pail again ; put on your broad-brimmed 
hats — for the sun’s rays will have become power- 
ful in the full summer — and go again out to the 
pond and. set your captives free. ‘Then, if they 
can, let them tell the wild frogs, who all these 
weeks have been out in the native ponds, what a 
strange place they have been in, what large aoe 
have looked at them, what rosy lips have smiled 
at them, what a clatter of youthful voices they 
have heard — how their portraits have been taken, 
and how they have been petted and made much 
of. And at this strange story all the wild frogs 
ought to lift up their hands in astopishment, and 
exclaim, Oogaragook ! oogaragook !” 


The Count and the Boar. 


A wealthy Pomeranian noble, Count M bs 
who owned a ¢astle situated in a wild region of 
that country, was making a winter visit to his es- 
tate, when he found himself laid on his back with 
a severe illness. 

While slowly regaining strength he ventured 
out doors one bright winter da 
cise. He carried only a walking-stick, and was 
accompanied by a mongrel cur, the property of 
one of his tenants, which had shown a likin 
for his lordship. Unluckily Count M—— walke 
further than he intended. te found himself near- 
ly exhausted. 

Deciding to make a short cut by a path run- 
ning across a thickly grown corner of his park, 
he turned into it. How great was his terror when 
there appeared in the path, a little beyond, a 
stray wild boar of immense size and ferocious 
appearance. 

Taking in at a glince all the dangers of his 
situation, Count ™ stepped hastily into the 
underbrush, hoping to have escaped this terribly 
out-of-place stranger's notice. But the hideous ro- 
ver had seen the Count. Ile uttered a wild roar, 
and charged toward the spot. He must have 
certainly reached the nobleman had not the dog, 
whose spirit was as brave as his breed was worth- 
less, as if fully aware of his patron's condition, 
staunchly stood his ground, barking furiously. 

The bold little creature accomplished thus what 
he tried to do. The attention and anger of the 
boar were drawn upon him. The dog leaped 
about his foe’s flanks, skillfully avoiding the 
boar’s furious charges, and all the time seeming 
to do his best to confuse an adversary five times 
his bulk. He wisely seemed to make no effort 
to sustain any other than a defensive battle. — In 
the mean time the trembling Count had, with dif- 
ficulty, managed to crawl into the only sizable 
tree near, a close-boughed fir. 

Full of admiration for his four-footed deliverer, 
he called loudly for help. 

With wonderful strategy the dog managed to 
escape the boar’s tusks. Both he and his foe, who 
wasnow nearly blind with rage, were in the thick 
of their unequal contest, and filling the woods 
with war-cries. Alas! the sound of the Count’s 
voice was the poor creature's ruin. 

Apparently understanding in a second that the 
Count was in a place of safety, the dog suddenly 
turned and fled. Probably a tangle of frozen 
vines clutched one of his paws for a moment. 
Before he could loosen himself the boar was upon 
him, and with a lunge ended his small oppon- 
ent’s struggle. 

The boar disappeared. Count M——’s ser- 
vants, coming up in alarm, delivered their mas- 
ter from his perch half fainting, and joined with 
him in grief over the little strategist to whom he 


owed his life. 


In the course of the year Count M—— erected 


& monument upon the spot where his humble 
friend met his death. 


— Harper's Young Folks. 
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A Bright Or. 


It is a common notion that oxen are 
rather stupid. But the Gloucester Adver- 
tiser tells of an ox, which belongs to the 
Granite Company down there, which 
certainly is not. It is the occasion which 
develops the man, and so clearly it is 
with animals. It seems that of a yoke 
of oxen which had long borne the heat 
and burden of the Granite Company's 
work one had become too ‘lame for 
further usefulness ; and in consideration 
of past faithful services, was turned out 
to grass. A few days since he was seen 
limping toward the blacksmith’s shop, 
where he had been often shod, and 
making his way into the shop, he took 
his place in the shoeing frame, and held 
up a foot to the smith, who watched his 
singular movements. The blacksmith 
examined the foot, and discovered that a 
small,stone had got crowded under the 
shoe, and pressed on the foot in a way to 
produce the lameness. The stone was 
removed, and the animal sent away, no - 
doubt rejoicing in his ox heart that there 


THE FIRST ROBIN. 


The Duke and the School- Boy. 


The great Duke of Wellington was 
once taking one of his country walks, 
_ when he heard a sound of distress. 
_ He found a rosy-fased boy on the 

ground, bending over a tame toad. He 
was crying, as though his heart would 
break. 

‘‘What is the matter, my boy?” said - 
the Duke. 

Please, sir, my poor toad—I bring 
it something to eat every morning — but 


45% I am going a long way off to school 


now — nobody will feed it, and I’m 
afraid it will die — sir.” 

‘*Don’t ery my lad. J°l/ have the toad 
well fed, and you shall know how it goes 
on,” replied the General. ae 

The noble-hearted Duke was as good as 
his word, for more than one letter was 
sent to the school, commencing ‘ Fiela- 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington, and 
adding *‘ The toad is alive and well.” 


was at least one man who could understand ox 
language sufficiently to relieve suffering. 
Philosophers may call this instinct, or what 
they will; we call it reasoning — good, clear, 
satisfactory, shrewd, syllogistic reasoning —from 
cause to effect — from premise to conclusion. 
— Boston Traveller. 


Be Kind to the Birds. 

Sent morning dear children, I see you have 
een 

Away in the woodlands, so fresh and so green ; 

I see you have gathered the primroses pale, 

Whose yellow blooms glimmer like gold in 
the vale. 

I hope, as you spent your gay holiday hours, 

In search of those bright and those beautiful 
flowers, 

As you wandered together in sunshine and shade, 

You scared not the bird from its nest in the 
glade ; 

Nor thought for one moment of taking its 
brood 

From their snug, cosy home in the sheltering 


wood. 
The poor bird would sorrow and mourn al 
the day, 


To find that its young ones were taken away ; 
Would sing as it sat in the shade of the tree, — 


“The children qT love have been stolen from 


me. 

I have ante and nursed them by day and by 
night ; B 

I have sung them to sleep when the sunshine 
was bright; 


I have flown through the garden, the meadow, 


and wood, 

eee " doorstep and window in search of their 
ood ; 

And now, woe is me! they are stolen away 

From the home that I built on the green leafy 
spray. 

Their chirping no more shall bring joy to my 
ear, 

Their glad cry of welcome I never shall hear, 

And I never shall carol so blithely and gay 

As I did ere my darlings were taken away. 

Oh! how cruel it is for a girl or a boy 

To plunder my nest and to rob me of joy. 

rk gape them glad welcome to woodland and lea, 


wa have they stolen my darlings from 
me?” 


Dear children, I hope you will ne’er do a wrong 
To the birds that delight us so much with their 
song. 
How sad and how silent the spring-time would be, 
If ‘ birds were heard singing in hedge or on 
ree — 


No lark with its music to welcome the day ; 

No blackbird when evening was fading away ; 

No nightingale fluting its sweet lullaby 

When the stars of the midnight were twinkling 
on high! 


God made the sweet birds, who made you 
and me; 

He taught them to build in the hedge and the 
tree: 


He taught them to warble their beautiful song, 
And He wills not that any should do them a 
wrong. 
— English Band of Mercy Publication. 
A Cossack Horse. 

Not long ago, in front of ‘one of the theatres of 
St. Petersburg, two ladies, having hired a sledge, 
got in, and told the coachman where to drive. 

The throng of carriages and people: was very 
great there, and the noise was considerable, and 
the isvoshtchik’s horse, which was apparently rather 
an excitable animal, reared and backed and jumped 
about, but would not start. One of the policemen 
standing near, exasperated at last by the obsti- 
nacy of a creature which was keeping other vehi- 
cles from driving up, struck the horse on the side 
with the flat of his sword to make it move on. 

But judge of his surprise when the animal only 
responded by falling down on the snow, and lying 
there apparently dead! Some of the bystanders 
came forward, and with the driver attemped to get 
the horse on its legs again, but it was of no avail ; 
and the ladies were just about to leave the sledge 
and take another, when they noticed two Cossack 
officers standing near and laughing immoderately. 
At that moment one of them, nudging his compan- 
ion with his elbow, put his fingers to his lips and 
gave a low, peculiar whistle. The effect was magi- 
cal. The horse started to its feet, its head up, its 
ears forward, its whole attitude one of diligent at- 
tention. 

Then the officers came forward, apologized for 
their seeming rudeness, accompanied the sledge a 


few paces out of the crowd, and explained the - 


mystery. 
The horse was a Cossack, and probably had 


served in the late war. Now, Cossack horses are | 


trained by their masters to obey certain signals. 
For instance, a stroke of the flat of the sword is 
the sign that they are to lie down that the enemy 
may fire over their heads. The peculiar whistle 
is again the order to rise. — 

The officers had seen in what school the animal 
had been taught, and, being initiated, gave the sig- 
nal, which caused the intelligent creature to rise of 
its own accord. Another peculiar sound started 
the horse in a rapid trot, which dragged the light 
sledge swiftly over the snow, while the officers re- 
mained behind, doubtless not a little entertained 
with the comical adventure. —S. 8. Visitor. 


— English Publication. 
+or . 
The First Robin. 
“0, Billy! Billy! Billy! 
I know ’twill soon be spring!” 
“ And pray how do you know it?” 
“T’ve heard the first robin sing.” | 


The snow is in the meadow still, 

The wind is piping loud and shrill, 
But to the garden cherry-tree- 

He came, this morn, and sang to me. 


And thus he sang: “I’ve come at last 
‘And spring is following sure and fast ; 
Twill soon be here (look out! look out!): 
To scatter blossoms all about!” 


— Marion Douglass. 


The Voice of Spring. 


I am coming, I am coming! 
Hark! the little bee is humming ; 
See, the lark is soaring high 

In the blue and sunny sky ; 

And the gnats are on the wing, 
Wheeling round in airy ring, 


See, the yellow catkins cover 

All the slender willows over; 
And on banks of mossy green 
Star-like primroses are seen ; 
And their clustering leaves below, 
White and purple violets blow. 


Hark! the new-born lambs are bleating ; 
And the cawing rooks are meeting . 
In the elms —a noisy crowd! 

All the birds are singing loud ; 

And the first white butterfly 

In the sunshine dances by. 


Turn thine eyes to earth and heaven! 

God for thee the spring has given, 

Taught the birds their melodits, 

Clothed the earth and cleared the skies, 

For thy pleasure or thy food — 

Pour thy soul in gratitude. : 

_— Mary Howitt. 

Michigan has a very stringent law for the pro- 
tection of small birds, which forbids the killing of 
a robin, nighthawk, whippoorwill, finch, thrush, 
lark. sparrow, cherry-bird, brown thrasher, wren, 
martin, oriole, woodpecker, bobolink or any other 
song-bird, under a penalty of $5 for each bird 
killel, and for each nest robbed, ten days in the 
county jail. 
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The Worm Turns, 


he foll 
I’ve despised you, old worm, for I think you’ll admit 
That you never were beautiful even in youth; 
I’ve impaled you on hooks, and not felt it a bit; 
But all’s changed now that Darwin has told us the truth 
Of your diligent life, and endowed you with fame: 
You begin to inspire me with kindly regard, 
I have friends of my own, clever worm, I could name, 
Who have ne’er in their lives been at work half so hard. 


It appears that we owe you our acres of svil, 
That the garden could never exist without you; 
That from ages gone by you were patient in toil, 
Till a Darwin revealed all the good that you do. 
Now you’ve turned with a vengeance, and all must 
confess 
Your behavior should make poor humanity squirm; 
For there’s many a man on this planet, I guess, 
Who is not half so useful as you, Mister Worm! 


The future of society is in the hands of the moth- 
ers. If the world was lost through woman, she 
alone can save it. 


—De Beaufort. 


When death, the great reconciler, has come, it 
is never our tegderness we repent of, but our 
severity. 


Sleep. 

A famous North Country clergyman while 
fer | a few Sundays since from the text ‘‘ He 
giveth His beloved sleep,” stopped in the middle 
of his discourse, gaze = his slumbering 
congregation, and said: ‘Brethren it is hard to 
realize the unbounded love which the Lord 
appears to have for a large part of this audience.” 


44> 
“or 


When angry, count ten before you speak; if 


Lighthouses. 
BY MARY E. ATKINSON. 


Wild rolls the sea round our tossing bark, 
The wind is loud and the billows roar ; 

The way is long and the nights are dark ; 
But the lights are shining along the shore. 


Oh! blessing upon those towers of strength 
Which bear the brunt of the angry storm, 

To light up for us the breadth and length 
Of the dangerous reef and the rock’s huge for.n! 


Scarce fades behind us one friendly spark, 
Ere from the horizon another throws 
Its shafts of splendor across the dark ; 
Like the smile of a friend their radiance glows. 


When we leave the shore for the wide mid-sea, 
And traverse the pathless deep afar, 

When the last land-lights no more we see, 
God lights up many a beacon-star. 


As we sail out into the unknown year, — 

Though the lights are quenched which ruled the day, 
And though nights are dark, we need not fear; 

Light after light will guide our way. 


And when from the shores of earth and time 
We sail out into the wider mid-sea, 
Surely God’s beacon-stars, sublime, 
Will guide to the haven where we would be. 
— Witness. 
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